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H ESE ad, ieliitvi "4 td the Co- 
LoNIES, are not publiſhed fo much 
1 with a view to let the world know 
= the great advantages that have ariſen to theſe 
4 ingdoms from tlie plaiitations lately under 
Hour Lordſhip's s direction (this being uni- 
1 1 Perſally known) as for the information of 
entlemen unexperienced in Trade; on 
3 hoſe account are mentioned ſome general 

2 of commerce, together with a 
5 3 ort view of our trade in general, in or- 
er to ſhew, that if the connection betwixt 
= landed and commercial intereſts in Bri- 
n with her colonies were made more mu- 
4 Yen advantageous by Parliament, in ſup- 
Wert of your Lordſhip's meaſures, to give all 
6 poſſible 
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iv DEDICATION. | 
poſſible encouragement to the coloniſt to 


grow, and to our merchants to import, ſuch 
materials for manufactures as at preſent coſt 
us vaſt ſums in ready money to foreigners, 
that it would not only, tend greatly.to the 
enrichment. of Britain, but in time render 
us independent of the world in point of 
trade. With the ſame view of information 
is inferted Monſ. Marcandier's eaſy method 
of preparing hemp for the uſe of manufic- 
turers. - Moſt humbly ſubmitted by. _. 


N * 

1 ene Tour Denen 
Feoaithful and obedient Servant, 
| 83 Jonx RUTHERFURD- 
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Importance of the C OLONIES 


| inc. FREE 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
T muſt be allowed that this nation cannot 
ſubſiſt as à maritime power without import - 


ing materials for manufactures, ſuch as hemp, 
flax, ſilk, cotton, por-aſhes, various ſorts of 


dying ſtuffs, bar iron, &c. and that hitherto, in 
order to obtain ſuch articles in ſufficient quantities 


to ſupply our manufactures, it has coſt this nation 
vaſt ſums yearly in ready money to foreigners, for 
what is now genefally known may be had from our 
colonies on the continent of North America, on 
the giving proper. encouragement to Britiſh mer- 
chants to import them. ot eo 4 
That for the future, being the growers as well 
as manufacturers of theſe valuable articles of com- 
merce within ourſelves, we may thereby be enabled 
hot only to ſave the vaſt ſums that we now yearly 


pay to foreigners, but alſo to extend our trade and 


c ommerce- F A 12 
The late czar of Muſcovy, who believed thag 
we muſt have our hemp from him, made a mo- 
nopoly of it; which, as we are under a e 
15 0 


6f having, ought (in the event of quarrelling With 
the Ruſſians) to put us on all imaginable care and 
ſtudy how to provide ſo neceſſary an article in- 
dependent of them, leſt we ſhould happen to 
labour under the ſame neceſſity as in 170g, for 
pitch, tar, and turpentine, when the , govern 
ment of Sweden abfolutely refuſed to let us have 


them for our ready money, otherwiſe than in 


their bottoms, at their own prices, and in ſuch 
quantities as they pleaſed; as mentioned in a let- 
ter from Dr. Robinſon (then ęnvdy in Sweden, 
and afterwards biſhop of London) dated at War- 
faw, 4th of Auguſt 1701, to Sir Charles Hedges, 
ſecretary of ſtate, war being then declared witlr 
France. This behaviour of the Swediſh tar com- 
pany ſo raiſed upon us the price of naval ſtores, as 
reduced us to the greateſt diſtreſs, and induced thę 


Britiſh Parliament to grant bounties on naval ſtores 


one third of what we formerly paid the Swedes. 


The remembrance of ſuch conduct in the Swedes 
(now leagued with the French and Ruſſians) ought 
to put us on our-guard againſt à like neceſſity, 
which, if it ſhould happen, would be of infinite 
prejudice to =_  - TREE ©4. 9084-2 
By che 3d and 4th Ann, cap. 18. ſect. 8. a 
bounty was granted on naval. ſtores, ineluding 
hemp, from the firſt of January 15709 to the firſt 
of January 1714; by the r ath Ann, cap. 9. the 
ſame was continued to the firſt of January 1729 
and by the 8th Geo. I. cap. 12. ſect. 1. the bounty 
bf 61. per ton on hemp was only continued till the 
firſt of January 1741, when the bounty on hemp 
expired. F: 1 | NT C 
As 


we. 


8 


3 
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= As little hemp was imported when the above 
acts of Parliament were in force for granting a 
bounty on the importation thereof from the colo: 
nies, many imagine that little or none would: be 
imported, ſhould the Parliament again grant a 
bounty to encourage the importation thereof from 
27750707 A .f0n ie 27 leg 
= The granting a bounty on naval ſtores has al- 
ready had its full effect with regard to pitch, tar, 
and turpentine; and there ſeems no reaſon to 
doubt, but that the renewal of the bounty on the 
importation of hemp would have the ſame advan- 
rage reſult from it: for though no great quantities 
of hemp were exported between 1705 and 1741, 
yet it muſt be conſidered, that many of the colo- 
nies were then in their infancy, and others fully 
employed in cultivating more valuable branches of 
commerce, ſuch as tobacco, rice, pitch, tar, and 
turpentine; but ſince that time the people in our 
colonies are greatly increaſed, and in a fair way 
of making more tobacco (their principal ſtaple} 
than can be found vent for; and it is well known 
hat ſome years ſince the province of South Caro- 
ina made as much rice as could be found fale for, 
and with the gther colonies are now in a fair way 
of making a ſufficient quantity of indigo. -  - 


- 


When it is conſidered the many difficulties 
| 5 [thoſe who on their firſt ſettling in America muſt 
have laboured under, to provide themſelves. with 
the conveniencies of life, it will not be ſo much 
vondered at that they ſhould hitherto have been ſo 
backward in cultivating hemp, when even at this 
time in Britain very few are acquainted with the 
beſt manner of preparing it for manufactures. 


There 


[8] 


There ate gentlemen now in London, who re- 
member to have ſeen a quantity of hemp imported 
from Virginia, which by direction from the Lords 
of the Admiralty was tried in the King's yards, and 
found to be as good as any from Ruſſia, or even 
from Egypt: and fince that hemp muſt be im- 
ported, it will certainly be more advantageous to 
the State to pay money to our own merchants for 
importing it in our own ſhips from the colonies, 
than to pay ready money to ſtrangers for it. 
It has been computed, that in the year 1739 
about 25,000 tons of hemp were imported from 
Ruſſia, which (including the duty at the Sound, 
with the charges) ſtood the Britiſh merchant on 
board his ſhip about 18 J. per ton, the amount of 
which is 450,000], ſterling, which is much more 
than the amount of all the manufactures they re- 
ceive from Great Britain. It has been reckoned 
for ſome years paſt, that we have not paid leſs" to 
Ruſſia than 500,0001. ſterling in ready money for 
ſo much balance in their favour ; this may fairly 
be charged to the article of hemp, which, in our 
preſent ſituation as a maritime power, we muſt 
have, coft what it will. | | | 
In peaceable times the freight of hemp from the 


Baltic is from 40s. to 45s. per ton, and uſed to be 
fold from 181. to 221. per ton; in war time freight 
from thence is from 65s. to 708. per ton, and is 

now fold from 241. to 281. per ton; Does not this Wl 

look as if they had already riſen in their demands Wh 
upon us? The medium price in peaceable times 


uſed to be 201. the medium price is now 261. 


61. per ton is too much to be allowed only for the 


difference betwixt freight and inſurance in peace 
and in war, | 
| The 
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The intereſt of the money now annually. paid 


8 for hemp, at 51. per cent. will amount to 22,500]; 
== which for fix years, being the time humbly pro- 


poſed to allow 81. per ton bounty on the importa- 


3 tion therevt from the colonies, will amount to 


= 1;;,0001. and in that time may be ſuppoſed to 
= have taken effect. 


It is preſumed no true lover of bis country will 


tS EIT this paying too dear for inducing the people 
in the colonies to go upon ſuch a product for mer- 
a chandize, as at preſent brings into Ruſſia. from Bri- 


tain, and all others trading with them, above one 
million yearly ;. and which would not only have the 


good effect of ſaving ready money to the nation, 
and increaſe a greater demand of manufactures for 
ws the colonies, but would alſo increaſe our ſtrength 
as a maritime power. 


Upon the concluſion of this war, if Canada and 


. W thoſe fine countries at the back of our ettlements 
could be ceded to us, there will indeed be room 
enough to ſettle vait multitudes of induſtrious 


people (which are the real and true ſtrength of a 


_ nation); on proper encouragement they without 
doubt in time may be able to ſupply us with all 
the materials for manufactures ſo much wanted in 


Britain, and which yearly coſt us vaſt ſums; viz, 
hemp, flax, ſilk, cotton, and bar iron; and when 
we are poſſeſſed of ſuch countries from whence we 
can draw ſich materials (more valuable in the 
hands of induſtrious people than mines of gold 
and ſilver) we may then indeed be faid to be inde- 
pendent of the world in point of- trad. 

It has been objected, that in the caſe of our re- 
taining Canada, &c. the Americans would then 
be at leiſure to manulac! ture for themſelves, and 
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throw off their dependance on their mother coun« 


In anſwer; This is an object at too great a diſ- 


tance to be dreaded, and cannot be ſo eaſily done. 
as ſome may imagine, who haye not thoroughly 
conſidered the connections that muſt and ought to 
ſubſiſt betwixt Great Britain and her colonies; and 
how much all of them are independent and jealous 
of each other; and that where intereſt of money is 
high and lands cheap (as it is in general in Ame- 
rica) labour will always be dear: and further we 
can be certain, that ſo long as the American planter 
can find vent for the produce of his lands to ena- 
ble him to purchaſe Britiſh manufactures, it wall 
never occur to him to manufacture, becauſe in 
every reſpect it would be contrary to his intereſt. 

It has alſo been objected, that the ſettling ſuch 
vaſt tracts of land would drain Great Britain of 


its inhabitants, if we are obliged to keep force and 


gariſons there to guard againſt the incroachments 


of the French, &c. this would coſt both men and 


treaſure ; but if no other forts are neceſſary than to 
keep the Indians in awe, ſo far from draining us 
of our inhabitants, it would be the means of em- 
ploying more manufacturers in Britain than have 
$57.05 Bi been employed in any one period of 
gle Ft yo Ne Hae any 

It cannot be ſuppoſed that any perſons in Bri- 
tain in full FO will leave their native 


country to endure hardſhips, in order to make a 
fettlement in America; ſuch as are not fully or 
uſefully employed muſt either go abroad or ſtarve; 
fuch, in England, are uſeleſs members of ſociety ; 
if they go. abroad to America, whether they are 
employed by otl:ers or for themſelves, _ in 

7 ome 


* E $1 


fome ſort become uſeful, inſomuch as they help to 
tonſume the manufactures of their native country 
at an advanced price; and he mult be very worth- 
leſs indeed, who cannot in that country afford to 


buy himſelf cloths; for there is little danger of 
ſtarving where all forts of proviſions are fo cheap, 
where there are ſo few people in proportion to the 

extent thereof. And it is apprehended that nothing 


XZ will now contribute to the employing great num- 


bers of manufacturers in England than people in 


Ameriea, which way ſoever they get there, if they 


are employed in cultivating and ſending to Britain 


RF ſuch before-mentioned valuable materials for ma- 
WE nufactures; all which undoubtedly are to be had 
in America, and for which in return they will 


0 gladly take thoſe very materials and others manu- 


actured in Britain. 1 x 
It is not believed that. trade in Britain 1s upon 


che decline, but ſeems rather of late to have greatly 
T increaſed ; which without doubt muſt be a good 
deal owing to the great advantages gained over the 


French: it is however certain, that paper money 


W was never more uſed in England than ar this time, 
| and that we have been much drained of our ſpecie; 
= how this has come to paſs is an inquiry of national 
importance. 


The aſſiſting the king of Pruſſia and ſupplying 


bur armies in Germany could not alone have this 
effect; neither can it be owing to money paid 


amongſt ourſelves for the fitting out of fleets or 
armies, or for what is ſent to America, which 


| would ſoon return and circulate amongſt us again: 
it cannot be ſaid to be owing to the itate leeches, 


the ſtock-jobbers, or the Dutch having ſo many 
millions in our funds; for ſo long as we continue 
B 2 to 


to give higher intereſt chan in Holland de wilt 
not withdiaw their money. It muſt therefore be 
owing ro ſome other cauſe that we are fo much 


drained of our ſpecie; and which, in order to find J 
/ out, it will be neceſſary to take a general vier, 
5 of the ſtate of our trade with all the world, which | 
will enable us to form ſome judgment of thefe +3 


aairs: and the better to know what trade is be- 
neſicial and what huttful to the State, in order to 
r-gulate the laws, that the nation may be gainers, 
and not loſers, by their foreign trade, it will not be 
improper to begia with premiſing ſome general 
maxims of trade, which, though the ſyſtem "of po- 
licy of foreign nations with whom we trade may 
change, and "occaſion our different conduct towards 
them, yet the fundamental principles of trade will 
be always the ſame, | 


| 5 © 
1. 'That the trade of: a country which contributes Ty, 


. r * D. 5 __ 
E c 25 
mag rr ; — —— — amr ermat "= p 
* d 


f moſt to the employment and ſubſiſtence of our 
Fm | people i is the moſt valuable. 

0 

i 


of our people is moſt detrimental to the nation. 
3. That we are moſt enriched by thoſe countries 
. which pay us the greateit ſums upon the ba- 
| lance, and moſt impoveriſhed by thole who 
carry off the greateſt balance from US. 
4. That the exchange is what will generally in all | 
countries decide where the balance lies. . 
5. That we ought to take leſs of the produce and 
6 manufactures of other nations, as they decline 


* t 
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That the trade which leſſens moſt the ſubſiſtence Ft 
Wh 1 ; 
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in the importat on of ours; and more of the 


* 


g | | produce of thoſe countries which increaſe in- 
14 their imports of our produce and manufactures. 
pal 6. That every country which takes off our finiſhed MF 
i be.” manufactures, and returns us unwiought ma- \ 
Wt. © . terials 


will WW ria to be manfated IS contributes ſo 

be far to the employment and ſubſiſtence. of our 
uch 7 people as the whole coſt of our manufacturing 
ind BW thoſe materials. 


nien 4 1 Let us now examine the ſtate of our - fortiggl 


ne trade upon ſuch principles, which will point out o 


Be aus our truly national intereſts. 
= With France—As this country produces moſt 


ers: things neceſſary for life, and ſtands in need of very 
tbe | b, Vitele for luxury or convenience (excepting ſome 


eral Pen things for carrying on their manufactures) is 
bo. Pf all other nations the moſt diſadvantageous for 
. 9 the Engliſh to trade with; there being * great 


ws | by. 1 Dalaneg in their favour, We ought to take from 
will i= 9 them 2s little as poſſible. 

| A = V/ith Spain—FYormerly the baten in our fa- 

1 f vour was very great, but of late they are become 

utes nh induſtrious in huſbandry and commerce, and 

our ere now endeavouring to manufacture their wool. 


t is ſaid that the balance in our favour for manu- 
Y We actur es is very little, in ſome meaſure owing to 
oar taking more than ever of their produce, ſuch 
Nas wines, oils, fruits, &c. We: ſtill continue to 
receive from them large ſums in ſpecie for ſlaves, 
= which they mult have to work their mines. 

Wich Portugal Till within theſe few years the 
balance in our favour was prodigious ; but of late, 
= the French and Dutch having interfered, and we 


Jance ſtill in our favour for manu iS ſaid. to 


be one million and a half ſterling. 

With Holland —The balance of trade only is 

conliderably in our favour; but if it is included 

the. millions the Dutch have in our ſtocks, for 

Which they receive intereſt, and the exchanges 
made 
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continuing to take their wines, oils, &c. the ba- 


$3.0. 


laid high duties, and others have prohibited the 
exportation of our manufactures. The ſituation of 
our foreign trade with linen countries calls loudly x 
upon us to improve and extend the manufacture of 
* home-made linen. 1 

With Denmark and Norway —The balance is I 
N greatly againſt us for naval ſtores, iron, and tim- . 
Fit ber: it has been obſerved, that ſeven eighths of | 1 
BY what is got from them is paid for in hills of ex- WW; 
change on England. F 
With Sweden The balance is greatly in their We. 
favour for iron and naval ſtores; the Swede having? 

high duties on Britiſh manufactures, we are obliged WW 
to pay them ready money. We have our greateſt 99 
quaatity of iron from Sweden, beſides a good _ | © 
N 0 


Ya n 


= made by the way of Holland as well as Hamburgh a 

11 to Ruſſia and Sweden, the balance in their favour | 

= is conſiderable. . 

RO With Italy—The French have muck prejudiced 35 

2 us with them by their woollen manufactures, and 

5 the balance is certainly againſt us: we are at pre- 

A | ſent obliged to take a large quantity of their raw 

Wo and thrown ſilks, which they ſet a high value upon, 

8 and are paid for in ready money ; which, till we 

mw can be otherwiſe ſupplied, muſt be had from them; 5; 

14 but certainly we ought to take leſs of their wine, 
"i eil, ſoap, anchovies, wrought filk, &c. —* 
Wl: With Hamburgh, and other parts of Germany 1 
ith —When we. were formerly ſupplied with linens Wl 
1 from France the balance was in our favour ; but 
44 ſince our laying high duties on French linens, we WY 

i have been ſupplied with linens from Germany to a > 
| RE prodigious extent; and though they have been 
14 - valtly enriched by their trade with us, yet ſome of MY 

| the German ſtates (in imitation of the French} have 
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of tar, pitch, and deal boards; alſo teas and other 
goods ſmuggled from thence, altogether coſts Bri- 
tain not leſs than 400, ooo ]. per annum. They take 
from us a little tobacco, tin, and lead, and of late 
are alſo obliged to have their ſugars from us. 

by With Ruſſia—From whence we have iron, hemp, 
WE flax, pot-aſh, linen cloths, linen yarn, Ruſſia lea- 
ther, tallow, furs, and rhubarb to, a great value; 
in theſe articles we deal with them to the extent of 
bout 90o, ooo I. per annum, in return it is be- 
lieved they take from us manufactures, at their 
oon prices, to the amount of near 400, ooo l. per 
annum; and the balance of about goo, ooo I. we 
pay in ready money, and to the bargain, as we are 
intirely dependent on them for hemp, which we 
muſt have at any rate, we muſt be ſatisfied that 


any 5 1 hey are pleaſed to let us have it at their own prices 
the wand on their own terms, though at the ſame time 
nor Ne know that the money they receive of us is em- 
due ployed to our prejudice, in enabling them to ſup- 
x A plant us in our tobacco trade, and to pay their 
cor nn 67 for fighting againſt our friends and allies. 
„kf any ſhould ſay, that we ought not at this time 
OY to give umbrage to the Ruſſians by our public en- 
1 deavours to get hemp from America, what con- 
> Of ſtruction muſt they put on the following piece of 
eK - intelligence from Ruſſia, as mentioned in the pub- 
6 „lic papers? That ſome merchants in Ruſſia are 
eur going to attempt a large woollen manufactory 
"10S R< after the manner of our weſtern clothiers.” 


get BF With Turkey—Through means of the French 


e tis trade is on the decline; and though they have 
dea a good deal of bullion from us, this trade is reck- 
0! oned beneficial, becauſe they export our finiſhed 


manufactures, and import materials for manufac- 
tures. 
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: With Africa — This trade is now in a thrivig 
way, and is very valuable to us, as not only the 
means of ſupplying our on colonies with fla ves 


(the produce, of whoſe. labours all centers in Bri- ; 


tain) but is the occaſion of our receiving large 
ſums in ſpecie from the Spaniatds. | 
With the Eaſt Indies—This trade would be very 
beneficial, if leſs bullion and more of finiſhed ma- 
nufactures were to be exported to the Eaſt Indies, 
and leſs of their finiſhed manufactures conſumed in 
Britain and the colonies, and more exported to fo⸗ 
Freigners. 
With our American colonies It has been com- 
puted that their trade with Britain and amongſt 


© themſelves employs near 3000 ſail of ſhipping; 


that there is exported to them upwards of two mil- 
lions and half in manufactures, and from Africa is 
exported to all the colonies to the value of above 
half a million, more in return is imported, ſugars, 
molaſſes, cotton, ginger, rum, piemento, maho- 
gany, logwood, rice, indigo, ſkins, furs, tobacco, 


train oil, iron and copper ore, naval ſtores, ſlaves, 


ſhips, &c. And from thence is exported for 4 te 


Liſbon, Madeira, Canaries, Weſtern Iſlands, and 
the Streights, wheat, Indian corn, peas, pork, fiſh, 


Tice, bees-wax, ſlaves, and ſhips, &c, and for Ati 


Germany a conſiderable quantity of rice. In this 
manner do they make their returns, with all the 
- bullion they can ſcrape together, to pay for their 


yearly ſupplies of manufactures and ſlaves, and 9 
alſo for their expences in Britain, to the extent of 
what their commodities will fetch at market, above 


four millions; by which it appears, that beſides 
their employing multitudes in England, they con- 
tribute to the national ſtock at leaſt one million 


per 


3 
* 


[ 17 1 


K per annum; and if on the one hand the Beaih 
the Weſt India planters had not made a bad uſe of the 


* 


718 


aves great indulgence ſhewn them, they having in re- 
Bri: 8 Fu gained a vaſt balance againſWus, by not only 
arge | . dhe the price of ſugars upon us, and doing all 

n their power to keep it up, and by ſuch means 
very revented our exportation of large quantities of re- 
ma- b Ded ſugars, and drove the North Americans to 
dies, yrchaſe ſugars, molaſſes, and rum from the 
d in Wench ; and on the other hand the northern co- 
» for ies have carried on an unfair trade with both 
eech and Dutch, even directly to and from Hol- 
com- Nad. Had it not been for ſuch management the 
ongſt lance in favour of Britain would have been more 
INg 3 I Pafderable ſuch conduct will no doubt be one 
mil- 2 By taken proper notice of by a Britiſh Parliament, 
ca is From this general view of our trade with fo- 
bove ners it may be judged, from the before - men- 
ws ned plain maxims, what ought to be done to- 
1aho- Bl Ards making our trade beneficial and uſeful to 
acco, A be State; and that it ought to be done by the le- 
laves, Mature appears neceſſary, becauſe the private in- 
d for 3 te ee of individuals lead them to act contrary to 
: and | general intereſts of the community; that it is 
, fiſh, | + to be wofidered at, if the beſt regulations re- 
d 0 ing to trade met with oppoſition from thoſe who 
1 this 1 Trber than loſe the leaſt proſpect of gain, would 
11 the Vn the riſque of ruining this, perhaps not their 
r their 9 ative, count 


„and lt has been . that there is no difficulty 
ent of ae out whether the balance of trade is in 


above Mur favour or againſt us with foreign countries, 
deſides he general exchange will decide this affair; and 
y con- behoves the legiſlature to be watchful that we be 
nillion Wainers, and not loſers, by our trade; or in other 


per C27) words, 


- 1 
AF a7 


ul | 189 

== | words, to guard = the ſending money out of | 

1 the country but for neceffaties of life, for paying 

14 5 of public _ for —_— our allies, for pur- | WM 7 
2 chaſing” materials for manufactures; theſe reaſons | 4 F 


only ought to Be any excuſe a ſending money 
abroad, which ought as much as poſlible to be 
avoided by our e leſs of the produce and ma- ; 1 
nufactures of other countries, as they decline in 
the importation of ours; and by ſuch conduct to 


do by them as they have done by us, turn the ta- 3 . 
bles upon them. A 


Though it is believed, that on che whole the 1 
balance is very conſiderably againſt us, let it be 
ſuppoſed for argument ſake that it is even, or if 
you will, ſomething in our favour: it is however 
moſt aſtoniſhing that the labour of ſo many thou- 
ſands of manufacturers (including all the produce WD - 
of the land that is exported from Britain) ſhould am 
be ſunk without any other real advantage than the 
maintaining ſo many labourers and manufacturers; 4 . 

ſuch a ſituation is much the ſame as that of a man 

who has a large eſtate, and ſtands indebted for 4 

nearly as much as the value of this eſtate, becauſe 3 WT 

that he will not exert himſelf to raiſe its value Wa 

by making improvements. 8 
1 8 This war has withaut-doubt coſt us large ſums ; 4 N 


a good deal of what has been ſpent in Germany 1 o 

will never return to us; and we. may be ſenſible of 1 
having loſt the uſe of vaſt numbers of manufac- MW 
+ turers, who as ſuch vill never be of future ſervice 1 
to us, whatever they may be as ſoldiers. _ the 
Under theſe circumſtances, 1s it not neceſſary i mm 
| that we ſhould at leaſt endeavour to regain an * Bs 


i 1 \ equivalent for our loſt manufacturers, and money uſt 
16 4 | not only to carry- on the preſent, but any future 
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eeigners, and by finding vent for our manufac- 
res. ä : 
There is no doubt but there may be employed 


eer at any one time ſubſiſted in it: the increaſing 
e number of manufacturers, the keeping of bul- 
n in the kingdom, and the intereſt of money at 
ow rate, are the only methods of adding to the 
ſtrength and riches of a kingdom. It is be- 
nd diſpute more advantageous, and more natu- 
too, for to have our own proviſions conſumed 
ongſt us by an increaſe of manufacturers, than 
grant bounties on the exportation thereof to fo- 
All theſe advantages may certainly in time be 
ained (without draining the kingdom of either 
n cr money) by encouraging the importation of 
man np, flax, ſilk, cotton, and bar iron from the 
I ntations; and timber may alſo be added, which, 

a2 bulky commodity of little value can leaſt of 
value ; bear the charge of a long voyage) as it would 


x 


the means of increaſing navigation and ſaving 


ible of 4 That all the before - mentioned materials are to 
nufac- had from the colonies, is moſt certainly true 
ſervice 1 that the colonies would be glad to have it in 
ir power to make remittances for the manufac- 
ceſſary Nes of Britain, by ſending over the very mate- 
ain au ls for the manufactures they now want, and 
moneſ luſt have from Britain, fo long as lands are to 
future G4 be 
War 
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tures as cheap as poſſible and independent of 


Britain a greater-number of manufacturers than 


* 
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| 1 be had cheaper i in America than in. Britain; or in 
other words, ſo long as any part of our vaſt poſſeſ- 
fions i in America remain unſettled and uncultivated. 
We muſt have materials for manufactures at the 
cheapeſt rates, though we ſhould be obliged to pay 
ready money to foreigners. for them, becauſe abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for employing our poor and bring- 
ing wealth into the kingdom. for example, ſup- 
poſe we import from Holland 100 tons of flax, 
which coſt about 40001. this ſmall quantity, at 
the rate of one hand manufacturing 30 lb. of la I 
in twelve months, will employ 4000 people one 
year; and when completely manufactured is at a 4 3 
medium worth 30,0001. The benefits ariſing from 
employing of manufacturers being ſo obvious, ler 0 
us next conſider how we can obtain materials for "= 
manufactures at the eaſieſt rate. = 
It has been computed that the arti- | 1 
cles of hemp, flax, and flax-ſeed e 100000 MW 
does not ſtand us leſs per ann. than = 
Silk and cotton, — 
Bar iron, — "= 
Timber, &c. — 10000 
- Pot-aſh, cochineal, and other dying 2 
ſtuffs, &c. | q 


The above articles, neceſſary to be had in Bri- EN 
rain, coſt us for the greateſt part ready money to { 

foreigners; if for ſome time is granted a bounty # 1 
by Parliament for encouragement to import theſe F 4 
maierials from the colonies, we can by this means q 
obtain any quantity of theſe materials in return for 
our manufactures exported to the colonies ; | 4 
woul 


1 „ ö 
or in would not only be a great ſtep towards indepen- 
polleſ- deny on foreigners for ſuch neceſſary materials as 
vated. muſt be had at any rate, but tend greatly to the 
increaſe of manufactures, to the keeping of bul- 
on in the kingdom, to the lowering of intereſt, 
and to the increaſing of the value of lands in 
Britain: and all theſe benefits may be in time ob- 
XX tained at no greater expence than our advancing 
flax, of money annually by way of bounty or premium 
co our own merchants, to the amount of the inte- 
reſt of the ready money annually paid to foreign- 
ers for the above materials, to be paid only on the 
XX importation of ſuch materials from the colonies, 
RE till the deſign of granting ſuch bounty was et- 
fected, by inducing the planters in America to 
R$ cultivate ſuch articles and the merchants to im- 
port them. 5 rl” > | 
RE . It is generally believed that one ſixth, if not one 
fourth, of the white people in the colonies, for | 


EE want of ſuch encouragement, cannot with the pro- 
XX duce of their lands purchaſe the manufactures of 
Britain; and for that reaſon have been obliged to 
manufacture for themſelves, which -by all means 
ought to be prevented, by putting it in their power 
with the produce of their lands to purchaſe Britiſh _ 
manufactures; it being moſt certain that in Ame- | 
rica, where lands are cheap and labour dear, that 
it muſt be againſt their inclinations and contrary {| 
to their intereſts to manufacture. | „ 
It becomes therefore the duty of the Britiſh le- 


Wi giſlature to be watchful that the colonies are not 


>ounty ll 

means 
8 

urn for 


{ 

{ 

: ; | 

laid under the neceſſity of manufacturing, but are 

encouraged in railing and importing the before- 
mentioned or any other valuable materials, which, 


_— when manufactured in Britain, may bring in fo- | 
would 61 reign treaſure. 1 0 i ö 
P * 


„F * 
This conduct towards our colonies would nor 
only have the effect to increaſe the conſumption of 

| our manufactures, and render us independent of 
foreigners, but would make their dependance ad- 
vantageous and mutually agreeable ; WE sHovry 
THEN BE SAID TO BE INDEPENDENT OF ALL Na- 
TIONS 1N POINT oF Traps, which it ought to be 
our ſtady to carry to its gen potar of advance- 
ment. 
= - having been objetted concerning the general 
balance of trade being againft us, &c. 

The moſt that has of late been calculated that 
we yearly receive from Portugal and Spain in bul- 
lion does not exceed two millions; there are no 
other foreign ſtates from whom we receive any con- 
ſiderable balances, ſuppoſing the money exported 
by our Eaſt India and Turkey 2 to be re- 

paid us by their goods being re- exported. The 
e againſt us with France, Italy, Holland, 

Kuſſia, Denmark, Sweden, and Germany (not 10 

dcluding the money ſent thence on account of this 
war) cannot amount to lefs than three millions, 
which has been gradually increaſing upon us, and 
would have been more ſeverely felt, had it not 
been for our trade with the eolonies. 

The Weſt India planters have even gained upon 
us a balance in their favour of above half, if not 
three quarters, of a million, by taking the advan- 
tage of our excluding foreigners from importing 
ſugars to Britain, to make us pay their own prices. 
This balance is ſpent amongſt us, and will account 
for. thoſe Weſt Indians reſiding in England being 
able to vye with Britiſh noblemen in the ſplendor 
of their — 


Sogar ; 


= . Sugar iſlands are beneficial, as they employ a 
great deal of ſhipping, and not only ſupply: us 
with a ſufficiency of an article that is now be- 
Come a necefiry of life, bur ale for exporta- 
bon, which eicher brings in foreign treaſure, os 
IT what is to the ſame purpoſe, ſaves a great deal of 
*RE bullion from being ſent out of the kingdom. It 
bas long been a general complaint that lands are 
mono olized in ſome of our Welt ſugar illands,- | 
and that in all of them there are too great numbers 
1 Lo T1 Blacks in proportion to Whites 3 40 this cauſe 
it is owing. that we ſometimes hear of inſurree- 
tions amongſt their ſlaves, and which has hitherto 
occaſioned a great expence to this government to 
ſend troops and fleets for their protection. . 
As the coloniſts will not of themſelves come 


under better regulations, it ſeems neceſſary that 
there ſhould be paſſed an act of Parliament to 
oblige them to keep on their plantations at leaſt 
one white man for every five working ſlaves; this 
RX would have the good effect of not only preventing 
inſurrections and ſecuring their properties, but en- 
able them to defend themſelves againſt foreign in- 
vaſions, conſequently make them leſs burdenſome- 
and more beneficial to Britain, by. increaſing their 
demand for Britiſh manufactures. Some ſuch tre- 
XX gulation ſeems abſolutely neceſſary; for though no 
ſet of people have received greater favours from 
the government than the ſugar planters, none in 
proportion to the greatneſs of their eſtates have 
XX bitherto contributed fo little to the public emolu- 
_— ment. _ + 

The trade with North America, which has been 
gradually increaſing ſince their firſt ſettlement about 
140 years ſince, the balance whereof is conſiderably Þ. 
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in our favour, and is not only very beneficial at 
this time, but may be improved to be of more 


_ - conſequence, to us than our trade with all foreign 


ſtates, as formerly mentioned: that this may more 
plainly appear, and what may reaſonably be ex- 
pected from the keepi ing oſſeſſion of all North 
America to the Eaſtward of the'rivers St. Laurence 


and Miſſiſippi, if the fame ſhould be thought pro- 


r to be done by way of recompence for the im- 
menſe ſums ſpent this war, it is neceſſary to obſerve, 
that in all the twelve Engliſh governments on that 
continent, which are ſaid to contain about 420,000 
* ſquare miles of land, on which are computed to 
be ſettled at leaſt one million of ſouls (beſides 
blacks and ſavages) and that they double their 
number in 25 years, beſides acceſſion of ſtrangers, 

and that their whole exports in the 
year 1745 amounted to about 350, ooo l. 
1755 Eager 
1960 - 2,550,000 

It is thought that this trade with our own ſugar 
lands and Africa, and with the Portugueſe, Spa- 
niards, and French, amounts to upwards of one 


million and a half ſterling per annum more than = 


is included in the above calculation. 

The lands claimed by the French on the bay of 
Fundy and along the back of our ſettlements (ex- 
cluſive of the 420,000 miles of land they allow 
to belong to the Engliſh) all to the Eaſtward of 
the rivers St. Lara and Miſſiſippi, are ſaid to 
be about 500,000 ſquare miles, and include the 
lakes Ontario, Erie, and Huron; the two former 
| ſaid to be about 200 leagues, and the latter about 
300 leagues in circumference; which, with the 


lands adjoining, were ſold to the Engliſh by. the 
| = Iroquoiſe 


gar 
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Þ rroquoiſe Indians in 1701, and by them confirined 


Th 


A Win 1726 and 1744. 
In all that vaſt extent of country, by the French 


Accounts there were ſettled near 200,000 ſouls, and 
hat their trade, which conſiſted chiefly in furs and 


I I peltry from Canada, and rice, indigo, and tobacco 


from the Miſſiſippi, together with lumber and pro- 


them more than four times that ſum annually, 
by the following account of their exports taken 


1 


0 e year before the declaration of this war : 


1,149,000 quintals of dried fin. 
3,900, ooo mud fiſh, e 
8 3,117 tons of train oil. 

+ hich, including the freight, the great vent for 
Wankets, cloths, nets, cordage, ſhallops, brandy, 
xc. were worth to the French above one million 
rling per annum. 


I Let us now ſuppoſe that Great Britain (actually 
hauſted of a good deal of blood and treaſure by 


is war) ſhould not ſapply the Americans with 
her men or money, further than to encourage 
eir own merchants to bring from America ſuch 
Paterials for manufactures, as now coſt them yearly 
it ſums in ready money; and that the Americans 
natural increaſe double their number every 25 

Wears ; and that their trade ſhould increaſe at the 
ee of only 50s. per head per annum; agreeable 
f chat proportion in 75 years there would be eight 
3 Iillions of people in America, and their trade 
mount to about 20 millions ſterling per annum, 
nd increaſing ſo as to be of more conſequence to 
3 Pritain, than with all the world ä by their 
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1 Piſions for their Weſt India iſlands, did not amount 
9 ® te more than 250, ooo l. ſterling per annum, be- 
es their fiſheries; which article alone was worth 
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261] 
growing and importing materials for manufactures, 
and afterwards conſuming their Britiſh manufac- 
tures, they would make employment for a greater 
number of manufacturers than ever exiſted in Bri- 
tain at any one period of time before the ſettlement 
of the colonies. 8 

It is Singt the caſineſs. of anhang employ 1 
ment, that induces the lower ſort of people to 
marry, and the dearneſs of land and proviſions 9 
that obliges them to learn trades: this being the 
caſe in Britain, Holland, and other places fully 1 
ſettled, their poor in order to get bread muſt ma- ; by 
nuf Are; ; when the Americans come to be in the 4 311 
ſame ſituation, that their lands (whatever be the n 
extent thereof) are ſo much improved, that hl 1 
gor in order to get bread muſt alſo manufacture, 
1 will be an end of their dependance. / It would J 
therefore be good policy as much as 
prevent the ingroſſing of lands in Amprica in or- 
der to raiſe them on the poor people, who ſhould 
have lands on eaſy terms, and in as poſſible _ 1 N 
extent, as the moſt effectual means to/prolong their | 1 
dependance on their mother country for manufac. 
ture; every inducement ought to he thrown in the 
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| import ſuch materials as are wanted in Brin 5 ö 
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prudent governors, would be a/happy people, and 
greatly to their own benefit contribute to promote 
. the intereſt and welfare of this kingdom. 3 
It is now generally known that the price of out 
moſt valuable materials are greatly advanced, and 3 0 
cannot be had at ſuch advanced prices to ſuppl 1 n 
the demands from abroad: this may be ſaid in 
ſome meaſure to be owing to the war's taking of 8 3 
= | 2 
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3 3 
great numbers of our manufacturers, but cannot 
ares, g with juſtice be ſaid to be intirely owing to our 
Vat of people, ſeeing there are ſuch multitudes 
of priſoners, ſervants out of place, highwaymen, 


vobbers, houſe-breakers, and pickpockets, which 
muſt be evident to all who walk the ſtreets of Lon-. 


gon and other great towns, and who read the daily 


L Peer. Such too general licentiouſneſs ought to 


be put a ſtop to; and conſidering the poors rates, 
xt a time when we are ſo much necetlarily burdened 


Vith other taxes, and in want of people to carry on 


Wn offenſive war to advantage, it cannot be deemed 
a worthy the Britiſh legiſlature to take theſe affairs 
nato conſideration, to prevent any future want of ma- 
nufacturers and ſoldiers; which may be accompliſnh'd 
yy diſcouraging and puniſhing thoſe guilty of idle- 
Wneſs and immorality, which it is believed may be 


vould one by means of public houſes of maintenance 


le to nd correction in all the large towns in Britain; 
n or- herein may be kept to labour all the claſſes of 
10uld People before- mentioned, in different wards, for 
great Weeping the men and women ſeparate; many deb- 
their tors by this means might be enabled to diſcharge 
ufac-tbcir ſmall debts, and our ſtreets would then be 
in the ſoon cleared of beggars, proſtitutes, and pick- 
and pockets, who ought to be ſent to the nigheſt houſe 
tain of correction to wherever they are found. Though 

it is generally agreed that all wiful murderers 
ſpould ſuffer death, it is not fo with regard to other 


brought on by their debaucheries, whom it is 
f our thought would ſuffer ſeverer puniſhment than that 
of hanging, if for a conſiderable time, or for hei- 
vous offences during their lives, they were chained 
and kept to hard labour: this would not only an- 
3 ED D 2 {wer 
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felons, who are moſtly guilty through neceſſity. 
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ſwer the good purpoſes of 'making them uſeful to 
the community by the produce of -their labours, 
but they would be a continual terror to others, 
and out of the way of renewing their crimes. All 
poors rates ſhould be aboliſhed; and that it be alſo 
propoſed, that the corporations of the different ci- 
ties ſhould be impowered to build /ſuch houſes of 


maintenance and correction, to appoint ſuch offi- 


cers, and to find materials of employment, and to 


diſpoſe of the produce from the labours of thoſe 
who may be ſent thither; and that the officers 
ſhould be inſtructed to grant diſcharges to none, 
without either good reaſons or ſecurity for their 
future better behaviour. If there ſhould be any 
deficiencies in the funds to be raiſed from the pro- 
duce of ſuch labourers, it ſnould be made good 


by the governor out of a general tax of poundage 


to be laid for that purpoſe. *:Y 
It is generally apprehended that ſuch tax would 
not amount to half of what is now-paid for poors 


rates: and, as much as poſſible to prevent the fur- 


ther growth of licentiouſneſs, it may be directed, 


that all boys and girls, wherever found begging, - 
| ſhould be ſent to ſuch houſes, and by the officers 


bound out to apprenticeſhip till the age of 21; 
this would be the means of making them after- 
wards induſtrious and ſerviceable to the public. 

It is to be further obſerved, that ſuppoſing there 
are in Great Britain but 60,000 debtors unable to 
ſupport themſelves in confinement (many of whom 
have alſo large families, who become a burden on 


the pariſh) of ſervants. out of place, of: journey- 


men and ſervants who refuſe to work for reaſonable 
wages, and of proſtitutes, beggars, thieves, rob- 
bers, and pickpockets, who at preſent are a terror 
a ö 8 : to 
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other they are able to earn 6d. a day, and allow- 
co the nation, as it is ſuppoſed by ſome ſuch ſcheme 


f buildings, and of ſalaries that muſt neceſſarily 
e paid to the officers who may be appointed to 


LETTER I 
London, 17 Dec. 1760. 


Have read the ſheets you were pleaſed to leave 
I at the coffee-houſe for my peruſal, and think 
he author's obſervations: are well founded, eſpe- 


aas given to cultivate and grow that commodity 
in our American plantations, a few years would. 
he the great utility and advantage to theſe king- 
doms, and in future prevent the impoſition and 
fraudulent practice of the Ruſſians, more particu- 
larly in time of war;—when-the" conſumption is 
large: t Men we are intirely dependant 
upon them there is no other market to go to; 


1 we muſt Have hemp at any price, be it ever ſo 
1 bad, and therefore little trouble is taken either in 


WT co the public; ſuppoſing ſuch are ſent to houſes of 
1 5 maintenance and correction, &c. that one with an- 


ing 300 working days in the year, at that rate the 
vroduce of their labour would amount to 450, oo0 I. 
tterling per annum; which would be a clear gain 


yveing put in execution the difference betwixt the 


preſent poors rates and the tax to be laid for the 
Above purpoſe would more than pay all the charges: 


ally with regard to hemp; for if encouragement 
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it goes to be manufactured, the very heart and 


the inferior ſorts of hemp formerly imported by 


and would have made better cordage than the ge- 
neral of what is now imported as beſt Peterſburgh 
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- LL 
breaking, cleaning, or aſſorting; but the various 
degrees are imported in the ſame package without 
diſtinction, under the denomination of the beſt 
break hemp, when in reality not one third part de- 
ſerves that appellation: they have alſo got into a 
method of water packing, ſo that a cargo comes 
reeking out of the ſhip (like hay badly got in) and 
if it happens to be hurried, or lays any time before 


ſubſtance is decayed and no ſtrength remains. 

In 1758 the hemp came bad, in 1759 ſtill worſe, 
and. this preſent year intolerable moſt of the car- 
goes I have inſpected; and can ſafely affirm, that 


the names of oulſhot and half clean (which uſed to 
fetch from 161. to 20l. per ton) had more ſtrength 


break hemp, and cannot be purchaſed under 28 1. 


or 291. per ton; in ſhort, the conſumption of that 


article was never greater, or ſo bad in quality, as 
at preſent. 22 | | =p 
That hemp will grow in America is certain ; 


there is now a ſmall parcel in town from Penn-' 
ſylvania, injudiciouſly ſent hither in a rough rude 


ſtate, without any art to recommend it, and ap- 
pears of little value, but upon trial has been found 
equal, if not ſuperior, in ſtrength to the Peterſ- 
burgh; and from the experiments that have been 
already made, it is evident the ſtaple is good, and 

with proper care and management in the cultiva- 

tion may in a few years be brought to the higheſt 
8 7 1 
As a maritime power it behoves us to be care- 
ful of that valuable artirle, or the conſequence may 
prove 


* 


but prove fatal to our ſhipping : the evil 5 
eſt for redreſs, and fo long as we are under the neceſ- 


aer conſideration, and grant a Bounty for the pro- 
auce of Heme in our own plantations, it would 
Mat leaſt give a check to the iniquitous practice of 
the Ruſſians, and in time be a great benefit to theſe 
ingdoms. I am, | | 


SIR, 
' Your moſt humble Servant, 


"LS 
1 TTESS 


2dly, In regard to the trade with Sweden you 
have not been full enough; there is no copper im- 
ported hither from thence z one year with another 
dere is about 30,000 tons of iron ſent to Great 
Britain and Ireland, value about 360, ooo 1. beſides 
from 20,0001. to 30,0001, more in tar, pitch, and 
deal boards, which is all paid by bills of exchange, 
ex cluſive of a conſiderable ſmuggling trade from 
Gottenburgh to the Iſle of Man, &c. The Swedes 
have for many years prohibited all manufactures 
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From this nation, and take from us a very little 
tobacco, tin, lead, and now indeed they are forced 
to take ſugars, &c. which they uſed to have from 
the French. 
gdly, As to hemp, your "TR has made very 
juſt remarks. thereog ; but I think you ought to 
REMONSTRATE ſtill ſtronger how highly neceſſary 
It is to this nation to encourage not only the growth 
of Hemy and FLax in the colonies, but that alſo 
more effectual ways and means may be fallen upon 
to ſtrike more BAR Iron, ſeeing the commiſſioners 
of the navy have already experienced the goodneſs 
of the quality of ſome iron from Maryland, and 
equal to the beſt from Sweden; of which article 
there is yearly imported, 
From Ruflia from 12 to 15000 tons. 
Spain about 1000 
Sweden — 30000 


46000 tons. 
2 
TO rn nnnnnY 


L. 552000 ſterl. per ann. 


The freight of 16,000 tons at a medium, reck- 
oning betwixt peaceable and war times is 50 per 
ton, that is, 115,0001. The freight of the ſame 
article from the colonies would be about double 
that ſum, that is, 230,000]. 

If this quantity of iron was ſent us from our 
colonies, which in my opinion might be brought 
about in a few years, if ways and means were once 
fallen upon to get a good many of the poor diſ- 
treſſed miners from Saxony to go to North Ame- 
rica as ſervants, and by their means, with the aſ- 

ſiſtance 


L331 
liſtance of negroes, lower the price of labour in 
Emerica, which is the only thing wanted; as now 
In war time labour is dear in Sweden, where i iron 


Foſts, with all charges, about 121. per ton, which 
arts in PO times uſed to ſtand us in but 


|. per ton. 


Fr id | Iam, SIR, &c. 
CCTV G. R. 
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EMP is a plant that delights in a warm 
rich foil of a good depth, and in Lin- 
1 10 colnſhire in England, where they have 
been uſed to cultivate it for theſe ſeveral hundred 
years, they ſow four Wincheſter buſhels to an acre 
in the firſt and ſecond week in May (Old Stile) and 
watch it till it is an inch above ground, to prevent 
the birds picking up the ſeed. About the middle 
of July they pull the male hemp, commonly called 
the fimble or ſummer hemp; the perſons em- 
ployed to do it go as carefully as they can through Wl 
the whole land, and pull the ſummer hemp from 
the winter or karle hemp, uſually pulled: about the 
latter end of September or beginning of October; 
which is then bundled and placed upright to let the 
ſeed dry, and is afterwards threſhed upon the hard 
ground : in this manner they will get about rm 1 
Tour; 


== four buſbels.of ſeed from an acre of good hemp. 
> The ſummer and winter hemp, ſo ſoon as dry, is 
MEE pur into bed pits filled with water and trod down, 
then covered with turf about two inches thick, and 
once a day tended to keep it down; in about 
twelve or fourteen days it is taken out, and ſpread 
co dry on the ground, frequently turning it. . 
When dry, the ſummer hemp is broke and 
Xx iwingle as flax; it is reckoned a geod crop that 
vields about twenty ſtore of this ſort per acre: A 
man will break about a ſtone and a half of this in 
= day. The winter or karle hemp is pealed and 
cone with more eaſe, this being the work of chil- 
RX dren, for which they have 11 d. per ſtone : an acre 
"RE will yield beſides twenty ſtone ot the fimble hemp, 
about ſixty ſtone of winter hemp, which, bears a 
better price than the ſummer hemp. | 
LIlt is to be remarked that in warmer climates 
they muſt not let the hemp remain near ſo long in 
A the water. In ſome | po in America, where they 
P haye heavy dews and warm weather, they do not 
put either hemp or flax into water, but only expoſe 


it ſpread upon the ground for ſome time, fre- 


"2 2 , quently. turnin of it, which has the ſame effect. 
Hemp and flax are great impoveriſhers of land ; 
in England the former is moſt generally cultivated 
on fenny lands; the latter on the beſt high lands; 
it has been computed that an acre of flax, includ- 
ing rent, manuring, dreſſing, &c. coſts the farmer 
near 10]. per acre. Though it is not intirely 
ovwing to the dearnefs of Land in England but to 
9 the climate, which prevents our having thoſe plants 
in greater perfection. In Ruſſia, from whence we 
have vaſt quantities of both theſe valuable mate- 
rials, they have a great deal of ſnow in winter, 
22 which 


361 | 
which much enriches their lands; and in ſummer 
they have a hot ſun and clear air, which is neceſ- 
ſary both for growing of the beſt. hemp and flax, 
and for preparing them for the manufacturers ; and 
in Egypt, which is a warm climate, it is the inun- 
dations of the Nile which enriches their lands ; but 
it muſt be owing to their climate that they have 
finer flax than they have in Ruſſia. r 
As there are of the Britiſh colonies under the 
ſame climate as Egypt, and thoſe parts of Ruſſia 


from whence we have hemp and flax, it is not 
doubted but they will produce as good as either of 


thoſe mentioned places. e 

In England they pull a great deal of their flax 
green, which is not only the occaſion of their loſing | 
the ſeed, but alſo of their difficulties in preparing it 
for the purpoſes of their manufacturers; whereas 
in warmer climates they let their flax ſtand till 
nearly ripe, and not only ſave the ſeed, and with 


greater eaſe prepare it for the purpoſes of manu- 


racturers, but cloth made of ſuch flax is of a finer 
colour and ſtronger texture than what is made of 
green flax, F, e 

If in England they let their flax grow till the 
ſeed is nearly ripe, it acquires ſuch a harſhneſs as it 
cannot be eaſily manufactured into fine cloths : it 
is believed this might be helped a good deal, if 
they were to ule the fining mills as in Holland, 
mentioned in the Dublin Society's letter, dated 
January 17, 1738. | | by 

As fruitful lands, warm climates, and good na- 
vigation are neceſſary to have ſuch valuable pro- 
ducts for merchandize as hemp and flax, and as 
all theſe advantages are to be found in North Ame- 
rica; there is no doubt but that, on proper appli- 
| | cation, 


OS 
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cation, the Britiſn Parliament will grant encou- 


ragement for the growing and importing theſe 


valuable materials for manufactures in and from 


= North America; and to ſhew the neceſſity of 


e 


3 


os BIR. ˙ , ] bai, 3, Wo or nr Bret be. 2 


by, 3 making ſuch application is the intention of this 


treatiſe, | 
As the manner of preparing hemp for the uſe of 


SE the manufacturers is little underſtood even in 
England, for the ſake of thoſe who may not have 
lleiſure to refer to the original, the following is an 
extract from a book publiſhed by Monſieur Mar- 
andier at Paris, Anno 1758, on that ſubject. 


That gentleman had obſerved that the common 


manner of watering hemp only ſerved for the diſ- 
ſolving a tough gum which is natural to this plant, 
and binds its rind to the ſtalk, and therefore that 
the hemp ſhould only be watered in proportion to 


the quantity and' conſiſtency of the gum ; for if 
the hemp remains too long in the water the fibres 
r the rind or bark, being not enough united, they 
cannot all be ſeparated from the ſtalk, nor will the 
rhreads be fo long as they ought to be, as they will 
often break with the ſtalk, A | 

For this reafon it is dangerous to leave the hem 

too long in the water, and there ſhould be no 
other ſpace fixed for the time of watering, but 
V bat is juſt ſufficient for diſſolving as much of this 


gum as to allow the hemp to be ſeparated from the 


ttalk without waſte, it's probable that five or ſix 
Jays is ſufficient for effecting this in France: al- 
though the hemp after it has been enough watered 
to make it fit for breaking or beating, will appear 
bard, elaſtic, and not proper for being refined or 
combed according to the uſual method. Mr. Mar- 
eg candier, by his obſervations and experiments made 
under the direction and by the advice of the go- 


vernor, 
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vernor, has difcovered an eaſy method of giving it 

all the qualities it may require; the firſt watering, 
which made it proper for ſeparating the hemp from 
the ſtalk, ſhews that water may again be uſed with 


the greateſt advantage for ſeparating the fibres from 
each other without any riſque, by diſſolving en- 
tirely any part of the gum which it might have re- 
tained. The preparation may be performed as 
follows : N | 8 

After the hemp has been beat it may be bound 


up in. ſmall bundles about a quarter of a hundred 
each, by a cord tied looſly about the middle to 


keep them from mixing in the water, after all the 


bundles are dipped. 


The bundle muſt then be put into wooden or 
ſtone troughs, in the ſame manner as thread is 
put into a veſſel to ſteep, and the. trough filled 
with water, and the hemp left to be ſoaked and 
penetrated for ſo many days as ſhall be found ſuf- 
ficient for diſſolving of whatever gum may have 
remained in it; three or four days will be found 
ſufficient for this watering : after which all .the 
bundles muſt be taken out by their bindings, and 
being twiſted, they muſt. be wathed in running 


water to clean them as much as poſſible from the 


dirty and gummy water they were taken out of. 


When cleaned in this manner, they muſt be 
carried to any convenient place and beat upon 2 


board to ſeparate thoſe that remained too entire; 


this will be done to the greateſt advantage, if every 


one of the bundles be Jaid upon a-firm and ſolid 
block of wood, and the cord or binding flipped off 


it, and muſt be beat with a piece of wood, ſuch 


as is uſed in beating of cloth when it is whitening, 
till ſuch time as the thickeſt of the tops and roots 
. 
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are enough divided; but at the ſame time care 


muſt be taken that they be not too much beat, or 


the fibres will be too much ſeparated, and will 
not retain ſufficient ſtrength to be drawn through 


the comb: this part of the manoeuvre will be ſoon. 


acquired from experience. | 


From what has been ſaid it may be Judged, 


when hemp has been-too much watered, the fibres 


ſo eaſily ſeparate, as to fave the trouble. of 


ating. 1 | 

Af having finiſhed this part of the ſeparation 
(which however eaſy it may be done; is the only 
part that requires any conſiderable time) it will be 
neceſſary once more te waſh every bundle in run- 
ing water, firſt holding them by one end, then 
by the other; and then the uſe of all theſe prepara- 
rions will plainly appear, for all the fibres will then- 
ſeparate of themſelves, and the hemp will appear 
as well dreſſed as if it had already gone through 
the combs, 

The more rapid and clear the water is, the better 
will the fibres be ſeparated and whitened.z and 
when it has been cleanſed as much as poſſible by 
the water, it muſt be put on poles to drip and dry 
in the ſun; after this the fibres of the hemp will 
be diſengaged like ſo many threads of ſilk, and 
will be cleared, divided, refined, and whitened ; 
becauſe the gum which was the only cauſe of their 
coherence and naſtineſs, and of the different colours 
we find amongſt hemp, is now entirely taken out 


of it: it even appears from experiments, that the 


blackeſt hemp, and that which is commonly leaſt 
valued, will by this preparation acquire a greater 


degree of whiteneſs than any other kind. 
After 
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After the hemp has been well dried, it may be 
twiſted a little to keep the fibres from mixing, and: 
may then be given to the hemp- dreſſers to be re- 
fined: it will not now require to be combed ſo 
long as formerly; and this work which was before 
ſo hard as well as dangerous, on account of the. 
dreſſers drawing into his lungs with his breath the 
unhealthy duſt of the ſtals, will now be changed 


into a very eaſy and ſafe labour. 


By this means it will not be neceſſary to contrive 
mills to ſave either the dangers or fatigues of dreſ- 
ſing; the hemp - dreſſers will have only an eaſy: 
ſtripping of the hemp from the ſtalk, and the or- 
dinary method of combing to go through; it will. 
be the eaſier as the hemp is made more ſoft and 
pliable to be wrought, and will no longer exhale; 
any dangerous duſt, and all waſte will be pre- 
vented. "RP 9 

If people chooſe to uſe fine combs, the hemp 
thus prepared will be capable of being refined ſo, 
as to equal the fineſt flax, and will yield a third 
part of exceeding fine tow; and that which uſed 
formerly to be mere traſh, and ſold to the rope- 
makers for a trifle, will by this method of dreſſing 
be of conſiderable value; for if it be combed. 
in the ſame manner as wool, it will yield a fine 
white ſoft tow, of which we cannot yet judge to- 
what different purpoſes it may be uſed. It may 
alſo be drawn out length-ways, and will yield a fine 
thread to be mixed with ſilk, cotton, wool, &c.- 
and may furniſh ſubjects for new diſcoveries in 
many kinds of manufactures. There are beſides. 
many combinations or mixtures that hemp may be- 
uſed in, which are not yet known. The cloth, 
made of this hemp will not require ſo long time to 


be 


[41] | 
be whitened, - nor will the thread made of it require 
ſo many lyes as are commonly uſed. . 
Theſe hints have given riſe to another diſcovery, 
which is, that the coarſeſt of the refuſe and ſweep- 
ings of the workhouſes contain a ſubſtance of con- 
ſiderable value, which is row commonly thrown 
away or burnt, as its uſe was not before known; 
for it only requires to be beat, ſteeped, and waſhed 
in water to be of excellent uſe in making of paper. 
The many proofs we have made of this, leaves no 
doubt of f truth of it: hence we may judge of 
the value of this diſcovery. „„ 
N The cauſes of our remaining ignorant of this 
plant has (been owing to a bigotted cuſtom, or im- 
W plicit method of working or preparing of it, with- 
out conſidering that the fibres exiſted in the plant 
itſelf n of all preparations of art, which 
could never either form or perfect the plant; that 
all that art could do ſerved only for the more ready 
taking off the bark and ſeparating of its fibres; or 
that the rind is only a kind of natural bark which 
has its fibres joined or connected together by a 
gummy ſubſtance, which muſt be diſſolved or 
tanken off the hemp, and which not only renders it 
25 _ difficult to dreſs, but likewiſe hurts the hemp 
== iter. | EE | 
= After the nature and properties of hemp are ſuf- 
| ficiently known, there is no doubt but that the 
= farmers will find this method of dreſſing of it much 
do their advantage: and fince in this province is 
reckoned to grow the beſt of hemp (if they would 
prepare and dreſs it by this method) they might 
aſſure themſelves of a reward for their labour, whe- 
cher they confine themſelves ſimply to drefling of 
it, or ſpinning of it, or of making it into fine 


ſtuffs, 
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means acquire a greater ſale, as they ſhall arrive 


1 1 


ſtuffs. The governor, as a further encourage - 


ment, has promiſed his favour and protection to 
all who will cultivate aps and dreſs. it by this 


method. He has likewiſe offered an advantageous 
rice to thoſe who are not able to wait for a mar- 


* 


et, and will diſtinguiſh thoſe who ſhall contri- 
bute to the eſtabliſhment of a commodity ſo bene- 
ficial to the publick, and likewiſe who ſhall carry 
their manufacture to the greateſt perfection. This 
branch of trade alone is ſufficient to enrich the 
3 provided the women will ny them- 
telves in ſpinning the hemp into fine ghreads; and 
the country people will, for their own advantage 
(during thoſe ſeaſons they cannot be employed by 
the farmers) employ themſelves in raiſing and 
preparing of it ; and the more perfect their manu- 
-— wa are, the more they will be valued and 
uſed. | 5 
There are many provinces in this kingdom that 
have been enriched by the eſtabliſhment of ſmall 
manufactures of this king. 
The governor further defires all perſons of what- 
ever degree to ſeize ſo favourable an opportunity 
of being uſeful to themſelves and to the commu- 
nity, by doing their utmoſt to inſpire into the 
ople a taſte of manufactures and trade, which 
will be doing them infinitely more ſervice than 


diſtributing any ſum of money amongſt them. 


The work. is common and caſy, there is no ex- 
pence attending it, and it will be of inconceivable 
advantage; from theſe firſt diſcoveries we may ex- 
pect more afterwards ; and that the different manu- 
factures, in which hemp is uſed, may by this 
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Thus far Monſieur 3 whoſe a _ 


the proſperity and. welfare ob: his country anna be 
too much e 6 8 
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N eon, is a peninſula ſeparated from 

Cape Breton by the gut of Canſo, is about 
270 miles in length and 60 in breadth z one half 
whereof is claimed by the French, whom if they 
had been allowed to eep, or even of the neck of 
land where they had two forts, one at the head 
of the bay of Fundy, called Beaujour, now fort 
Cumberland, the other on bay Vert, by letting in 
their Indians, they would have ruined that ſettle- 
ment, which is now as valuable to us for carrying 


son our fiſheries, as the iſland of Breton was to 


them. — Joining to Nova-Scotia is the bay of 
= Fundy, along which from its head at Chignets to 
Penobſcott, about 240 miles; has been ſettled by the 
= French, and ate very fine lands. From Penob- 
ſcott begins our ſettlement of New Hampſhire, at 
Norridgnock on the head of Kennebeck river, 


From Norridgnocx Fork r 


To Jaconick Falls 31 PorT$MouT 4 
Richmond 33 | Hempton 290 
Brunſwick 16 9 13 
Varmouth 15 Ipſwich 14 
Falmouth 10 Salem . 

New HAM PrSsHI RE. Tolyn 8 
SCARBOROUGH 1%; 
Biddeford- - * 7 Massac HUSETS. 
Kennibunk gs” 5 Bos rod 9 


Wills 6 Dedham 10 


441 


Whites 6 New Jenvys |» | 
Billiards 7 Brunſwick Tie 
Woodcocks 1 PENNSYLVANIA. 8 
Providence 15 Pfinciten 135 
French Town 20 Trentown "IIS 
Darby 24 Briſtol _ es 
Pemberton „  .. .. x6 
Stonington 10 E 1-! page PT 
o Darby 7 
Connzerrevn Go. Cheſter. 49-565 WR 
Nzw Loxpon 5: Newell Fenn oY 
Sea Brooke 18 Elk River + - 17 
Killingſwor 10 Northcuſt e 
Gilford . . 120 Suſquihannah '1 9 
Brandford 12 Gun. powder Ferry 25; 
To Newhaven 10 Pelapſco Ferry 20 
Willford £0; --- rene, 
Stratford 4 AnnaPoLis. . 30 
Fairfield 8 Mount Pleaſant. 11 
Norwalk 12 Upper Marlborough 9 
Stanford 10 Port Tobacco 30 
Tae 7  Hoe's Ferry  ' 10. 
Rye | Southern's Ferry | 30 
New Rochell 4 Arnold's Ferry 36 
Eaſt Cheſter 4 Clayborne's F err 22 
Kingſbridge een A2 
NEW ToRR 10 VIRGINIA. 
Norridgnock in J— WiLLIaMsBURGH 16 
New Hampſhire 110 Hog Iſland 5 
to New Lork Ifle f Wight . 7 8 
New Vork Court Houſe F 7 
To Statem Iſland 8 Nauſmond 20 
Elizabeth Point 7 Bennet's Creek 30 
Woodbridge 13 Edenton „ 
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= In New 


Over the Sound 


== New York to ara „3 


EB 


8 Shalloi River 


- =s * 


45 Eaſt end of Long Bay 22 


. *,* The principal towns in wick of the "MY 


"mentioned governments are . ſhed by 
printing them in Small Capitals. 


Drs+ 


Bath Town 
Graves Ferry 30. Weſt end of ditto 25, 
Nox rh CAROLIN A. George TW n 30 
NEWBERN - 2 © Santu Ferry | © l 12 
White Oak 20 John Collaus's SEES \ 
New River 30 © SOUTH Canina. > 
Wilmington 30 ChakLES Town 30 
= Brunſwick 13 £2 3 
WW Lockwood Folly 16 1 955 In all 1369 
Charles Town to Savannah, the capital of } 0 
Georgia, about 
From thence to the Spaniſh e - 10 
1599 


The mean breath of all theſe ſettlements are 
about 280 miles, and together, not including Nova- 
= Scotia, contain about 420,000 ſquare miles. L 


The chief town in Rhode Ifland is Nrwron .— 
A Jerſey are two capitals; viz. PER TR 
Auger for Eaſt Jerſey ; SALEM for Weſt ditto. 


From New York to Albany 3 4 


3 - 175 miles. 
E 8 Albany to Montreal. 
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Loviſbourg to Quebec | TE FITS * 
Trois Rivieres Fa "46; + a 
Le Gallets „ . 0 „„ 


Fort Frontinac . 90 


Oſwego acroſs the Eaſt end of Lake Ontario 60 
M Falls — 
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A ſtone houſe - 
Lake Erie - ies? 


. HOY 
Flom Fort Du Queſae the: river Ohio / runs 


with a gentle current about - Vos 


to the Falls, and is about three. quarters ofa 
mile wide, and about five or ſix feet deep. 


4 From the Falls-it runs n an _ current 
near e 


to where it falls i into the MiiGppi, "and 
about one mile wide. 


From Hence to the ſea i is about - qQ20 


: Total diſtances 3035 


Miles from Cape Breton round the French ſettle 
ments to the mouth of the Miſſiſſippi. 


The principal towns in Canada are Quzzzc and 
MontREAL; on the Miſſiſſippi, Nzw QRLEANS 
and on the Gulph of Florida, Mos II L. 
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"Fort Preſque Iſiiile 90 
Ditto at Beauf River „1 
1 Du 3 now Pittſburgh - 120 
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B OO Es printed for J. MILLAN . 
1 7 ULLER's Syſtem of Mathematics, For- = 


80 0 tification, Artillery, &c. For the Uſe 
90 of the Royal Academy at Woolwich, and the Army 
120 in general. Containing in Vol. I. Algebra, Geome. 
90 try, and Conic Sections. Vol. II. Trigonometry, 
60 Surveying, Levelling, Menſuration, Laws of Mo- 
160 tion, Mechanics, Projectiles, Gunnery, &c, Hy- 
20 droſtatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Theory of 1 
10 Pumps. Vol, III. The Elementary Part of For- = 
go WW tification, Regular and Irregular ; with Remarks. 
15 on Vauban, Coehorn, Bellidor, &c. Vol. IV. Prac- 
120- MS tical Fortification; Theory and Dimenſions of » 
— Walls, Arches, and Timbers ; Properties, Qua- 
1215 lities, and Manner of uſing Materials ; Manner - 
of Tracing a Fortreſs, and Eſtimate of the Works . 
600 Method of building Aquatics, as Stone-Bridges, i 


WF Harbours, Quays, Wharts, Sluices, and Aqueducts. * 
Vol. V. General Conſtructions of Braſs and Iron je 


. Guns, Carriages for Sea and Land; Mortars and 
aa Howitzes, their Beds and Carriages ; Laboratory | 
300 i Work; Theory of Powder applied to Fire-Arms, 

ec. Vol. VI. 1. Attack, from the Beginning to 


the End, 2. Defence of every Part, with the Re- 
auiſites. 3. Manner to make and load Mines. i” 
Vol. VII. The Engineer. 7 Vol. about 100 Cuts. 
275 21. 38. 6d. | 5 5 5 

2. Clairac's Field Engineer in Engliſn, by Mr. | 
Muller, with great Improvements; with his Ob- 1 
c(cervations on every Chapter, and a new Plate with 

40 Figures, to explain the Author's Conſtructions, 
and about 40 large Copper-Plates. 78. 6d. 
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